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Editorials 


hoped that War, as a means of set- 
tlement in international disputes, 
would soon be entirely rejected by the so- 
called civilized nations, 
And Ethiopia are becoming rapidly 
Shall Stretch disillusioned. For, even 
Forth Her Arms if the League of Nations 
is able to delay the be- 
ginning of hostilities between Italy and 
Ethiopia, there is no reason to believe 
that the weakness which was manifest in 
its inability to stay Japan’s seizure of 
Manchuko will not again be exposed in 
any effort to inhibit the avowed purpose 
of Italy’s modern Caesar. 

There can be no question that Musso- 
lini has had ample precedent. Although 
the international conscience of the na- 
tions of the West condemns, or rather does 
not approve, the violent conquest of 
weaker peoples, it must be remembered 
that this sensitivity as to the basic rights 
of other nations and peoples came only 
after England and France and Germany 
and Holland and Portugal and Spain 
had amassed vast empires by the ruth- 
less invasion and conquest of the terri- 
tory of those whom Kipling, the poet of 
empire, has termed “lesser breeds with- 
out the law.” It is easy now for England 
and France and the rest who have long 
since partitioned Africa and exploited its 
wealth, both material and human, to be- 
come exorcised over the proposed con- 
quest of Ethiopia by Italy. 

But the probabilities are that the ef- 
forts on the part of powerful European 
nations to stay the conflict are not motiv- 
ated by any lack of sympathy with I taly’s 
aims, nor by any lofty ethical principles 
as to Ethiopia’s rights. Rather, England 
and France are concerned with the pos- 
sible effect of a long and protracted re- 
sistance on the part of Ethiopia on the 
millions of blacks who are under the 
suzerainty of these two nations. Even in 
Africa news travels fast. And British 


"Fst of us who have fervently 


and French statesmen are far too wise to 


risk deliberately the adoption on the part 
of Africa’s already restless millioj.s of 
Haile Selassie’s fighting slogan, ‘Die 
Free.” 

Although not a Negro nation periiaps, 
according to strict adherence to current 
ethnological definitions, Ethiopia has be- 
come the spiritual fatherland of Nexroes 
throughout the world, and from Bahia to 
Birmingham, and from New York to 
Nigeria, peoples of African descent have 
been stirred to unparalleled unity of 
thought. 


It is not beyond the realm of possibility 
that the invasion of Ethiopia might be- 
come the force that will create that unity 
of colored races which the prophets of 
Nordic supremacy have so long feared. 
The press of Japan is full of sympathetic 
references to the plight of colored peo- 
ples under white domination. The Jap- 
anese Foreign Office is apparently aware 
of the possibilities which lie in the spirit- 
ual hegemony of the millions of browns 
and blacks whose labor and lands con- 
stitute the economic basis of western 
Europe. 

Certainly it would not add to the peace 
of the world if the exploited hordes in 
India and Afrfca and the islands of the 
sea became obsessed with the idea to “die 
free.” 


HE question as to whether the 
Negro worker is conscious of the 
aims, objects and purposes of or- 
ganized labor, which has been raised 
from time to time in 

The Pullman some quarters was ef- 
Porters’ Victory fectively and, we hope, 
eternally answered by 

the result of the recent balloting of the 
Pullman porters in an election held un- 
der the supervision of the National 
Mediation Board. The issue was clear 
cut. The six thousand and more porters 
and maids of the Pullman Company 
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were asked to choose whom they would 
have to represent them, a company union, 
the 'ullman Porters and Maids Protec- 
tive Association, or the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, an organization 
afiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. By an overwhelming majority 
the porters and maids voted in favor of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
and thereby culminated a ten-year effort 
to bring about the integration of this 
body of workers into the American labor 
movement. 

The result is all the more significant 
when it is considered that all the porters 
and maids are Negroes. Although the 
Pullman Company has long recognized 
the organization of its conductors, it 
waged a bitter and relentless battle 
against the organization of the porters 
and maids. Every device known to the la- 
bor struggle was employed against the 
organization of the Brotherhood — in- 
timidation, coercion, threats, discharge. 
All the resource of one of America’s most 
powerful corporations were utilized to 
break the spirit of this little group of 
workers who dared to challenge the com- 
pany union and to assert their right to 
bargain collectively in matters of wages 
and hours and the conditions under 
which they worked. 

The importance of their victory can- 
not be minimized. It should have an in- 
spiring effect on thousands of workers, 
white as well as black, who are deprived 
of their right to be represented by men 
and women of their own choosing and 
who heretofore have hesitated to throw 
down the guage of battle. 


To Randolph, Totten, Webster and 
their associates who for ten long years 
have fought unceasingly to establish the 
right of the Pullman Porter to organize 
great credit is due. They faced unbe- 
lievable obstacles and overcame them. 
They never faltered even when attacked 
by members of their own race who were 
weak in purpose and fearful of the far- 
reaching power of the Pullman Com- 
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pany. No labor leadership in America 
has faced greater odds—none has won 
any greater victory. 


A. Brown directed to the book and 
motion picture Imitation of Life, 
by Fannie Hurst, precipitated a discus- 
sion which limita- 
tion of space alone 
compelled Oppor- 
tunity to close. It 
would have been impossible to publish all 
of the letters pro and con which fairly in- 
undated the editorial offices, but an at- 
tempt was made to present the two 
opposing points of view which were ex- 
pressed by almost all of the writers. 
Although the original criticism was 
concerned with a particular story and its 
presentation on the screen, the issue 
raised is more far-reaching and more im- 
portant than any single book or motion 
picture. It really is a question of artistic 
integrity as it relates to the literary treat- 
ment of a minority group. What sources 
of information does the artist utilize for 
the development and depiction of his 
characters? From whence comes his 
knowledge of the psychological and spir- 
itual reactions of these characters? Are 
they real or are they the creatures of 
outworn tradition and myth created by 
the dominant majority? Do they come 
out of life or rationalization? 
Certainly a novelist wishing to write 
a story of the German Jew would not de- 
pend alone on the Nazis for material, nor 
is it conceivable that a novelist of this 
era could find an authentic picture of the 
Bantu from the racial attitudes found in 
books, novels, pamphlets, studies, surveys 
made by the South African Boers. The 
true artist must see beyond the mountains 
of myth; must be able to sense the deadly 
currents beneath the placid surfaces 
which life presents to the eye; must 
above all be aware of those human traits 
that are universal in time and space— 
among Jew and gentile, black and white. 


— HE biting criticism which Sterling 


The End of 


A Controversy 
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Confession of an Ex-Nordic 


The Depression Not An Unmixed Evil 


By Haroip PREECE 


VERY morning the Negro children, who 
E passed my school on the way to their 
classrooms, were stoned by my fellows. 
It was the boast of the little white gamins that 
“no nigger kid had ever passed Witt School 
‘cept on a dead run.” I was a timid, dreamy 
child with no stomach for all this infant sav- 
agery. I never threw stones at some shivering 
black child. I didn’t like the boy who bragged 
continually about having witnessed a lynching. 
But, nevertheless, I accepted the credo which 
had been imposed upon the rest of the poor 
white group. If I refrained 


recognizing his claim to equality. Always when 
the idea of equality occurred to me, I tt ought 
of that stock phrase, “Would you want your 
sister to marry a nigger?” To my deluded nind, 
no Negro boy ever voluntarily loved a Negro 
girl. Every man-jack of African extractior. pre. 
sumably desired to mate with a_palpi'ating 
blonde virgin. Didn’t my preacher say as much? 
During this period, some tracts written by 
Marcus Garvey fell into my hands. Garvey, | 
felt, had the right idea. Send the Negro back to 
his ancestral home in Africa where he might do 
as he pleased! I knew 


from acts of violence toward 
Negro urchins, it was not be- 
cause I considered them to be 
my equals. Neither would I 
have injured willfully a cat 
or a dog. 

Did not my uncle possess a 
luridly illustrated book which 
demonstrated that the Ne- 
gro was not a human, but a 
sub-human created especial- 
ly by God to serve the lordly 
white? It never occurred to 


tipathy. 


A Southern white man 
reveals his early reactions 
to the Negro and tells how 
he overcame his racial an- 


—The Editor 


nothing of the Liberian tra- 
gedy since, to me, Liberia 
was nothing but a pin point 
on the school map. I was so 
enamoured of the Garvey 
plan that I wrote my term 
theme in sociology as a plea 
for this gilded chimera. My 
principal argument was that 
the wholesale deportation of 
the poor blacks would mean 
better economic opportuni- 
ties for the remaining poor 


me that my family had no 

obedient sub-human to wash the diapers and 
sweep the floors. Nor did I consider the fact 
that my father worked side by side in the ditches 
with Negro laborers. Why bother about reality 
when I could take that graphically illustrated 
book to the creek and pore over it away from 
my robust cousins? 

But even though I felt like the rest of the 
fellows concerning the inferiority of those with 
black skins, I was branded as a “nigger-lover” 
when I was only thirteen. At the time, I was a 
page in the state legislature where a number of 
Negro porters were also employed. I spent much 
of my time talking with these poorly-paid 
menials who cleaned up the daily mess of rhet- 
orically inclined solons. On one occasion, I sailed 
into another page who addressed a particularly 
kind mulatto as “a mule-nigger.” As a result, 
I found myself ostracized by the other boys; 
and the senior page said to me rather contemp- 
tuously, “Go back with the niggers where you 
belong.” 

By the time that I had reached high school, 
I was finally ready to admit that the Negro 
was a human being. But I was still far from 


whites. Imagine my chagrin 
when the tempestuous Mr. Garvey landed in 
the calaboose, some months later. 

Attendance at a sirupy denominational uni- 
versity did little to alter my basic viewpoint of 
the Negro’s place in society. Along with the 
other students, I treated the venerable and 
somewhat pudgy Negro janitor with amused 
deference. By this time, I had become a theo- 
logical student naively believing that I could 
use the church as a lever for social progress. 
Having imbibed the teachings of Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, I was willing to help make the Ne- 
gro “a decent citizen.” I recall writing another 
term theme, full of settlement club bromides, in 
which I demanded superior church facilities and 
better plumbing for the black man. Go to any 
theological seminary, and you will encounter 
the type that I was then: A morbidly introspec- 
tive youth determined to bring about the King- 
dom of Heaven shortly after graduation. 

Alas! The Kingdom of Heaven began to re- 
cede as I learned more of life and its objective 
relations. I lost my faith though I sought it 
again through many dehydrated commentaries. 
I developed an antipathy for the existing reli- 
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gious and economic orders. But my radicalism, 
jacking any philosophical foundation, failed to 
embody any new appraisal of ethnic questions. 
Black was black! White was white! Any amal- 
gam, | felt, was likely to produce a pretty dingy 
result. 

Ironically enough, I hated the culture of my 
white associates. Their superficial adulteries were 
loathsome, nor could I reasonably justify their 
poor tastes in the arts. Undoubtedly, I failed to 
ve the basic connection between their shoddy 
attern of existence and the contemptuous man- 
ner with which they treated their Negro servants. 
All that I could realize was my increasing aver- 
son to these bourgeois Caucasians . 

In desperation, I wondered if the white cul- 
ure of America were not so much pretense 
super-imposed upon the installment plan. The 
Negroes, living on the dingy side-streets, seemed 
far less inhibited than their white employers. 
| felt that there was more artistry in the com- 
mon occurrences of Negro life than in all the 
resplendent trumpery of white soirees. A favor- 
ite expression evolved in my mind: “The Negro 
people are a race of poets.” In their “simplicity” 
and “spontaneity” lay, I thought, the salva- 
tion of the American soul. 

Had I lived in the North, I would have prob- 
ably become a most obnoxious “ofay”. I won- 
dered why the few Negroes whom I knew 
semed to resent this Tolstoyan approach. Here 
was I willing and anxious to sponsor a back-to- 
the primitive movement. I realize now that only 
a humorist could picture jewelled dowagers as 
singing spirituals under the moonlight. Nor at 
this writing can I imagine Mr. Mellon strum- 
ming a banjo. The whole idea was lovely, though 
—so lovely that it burst like a bubble when 
economics was forced upon my attention. 

Like a great many white-collar workers, I 
received the coup de grace from the depression. 
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Promise 


By J. WituiaMs 
give thee stars 
plucked in the restless night, 


or cobweb lace 
spun by the moon’s pale light. 


Ill give thee water 
filched from limpid stream, 


drugged by weariness to dream. 
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I lost my job and became a casual worker, glad 
to obtain any employment that would provide 
me with a minimum of food and a cheap room. 
Outside the “slave markets” of Southern and 
Middle Western cities, I waited in line with 
other men—white and black—who spent their 
days frantically wandering to obtain the same 
tawdry necessities. Forgetful of Jim Crow, we 
discussed the appalling debacle and shared 
crumbs of cheap tobacco. One cold day, while 
a group of us were crouched over a miserable 
oil heater, a Negro gave me a drink of atrocious, 
but stimulating, squirrel-whisky. We drank un- 
ashamed from the same bottle, and I felt this 
was the rough communion of a better era yet 
unborn. 

For in the affinity of starvation, we men of 
different colors were beginning to find each 
other. Hunger knows no law, nor does it know 
discrimination. I personally began to see the 
racial question as a phase of a still greater ques- 
tion. White or black, we suffer from the gross 
inequities of modern society. This society denies 
us even the normal expressions of wild creatures. 
Our songs go unsung, and every impulse of the 
heart becomes perverted in the chase for pen- 
nies. 

Side by side, without any consciousness of color, 
I have walked beside Negro workers in hunger 
marches. I have spoken in Negro churches 
urging a mass defense for the nine Scottsboro 
defendants. While a sentry guarded the door, 
I have met with Negro share-croppers in some 
remote cabin of the Deep South. Often I have 
shared my last dime with some black man un- 
employed like myself. These are my reasonable 
contributions to the accomplishment of human 
brotherhood, a force which transcends all the 
shibboleths of prejudice and misunderstanding. 

To me, white and black no longer exist. 
There are only oppressors and oppressed. 
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Part of the Pack 


Another View of Night Life in Harlem 


By Hazev V. CAMPBELL 


ment home on East 133rd Street. The 
wooden door cried under its labor. Sucking 


S nen Hall opened the door of his base- 


his teeth the tall black man bent low and stepped, 


into the dark hallway. The door closed behind 
him with a bang and a lone picture hanging 
on the wall fell to the floor amid a bed of broken 
glass. The four room apartment was odorous 
with the smell of stale cabbage and boiled beef. 
Steve moistened his lips with one sweep of his 
tongue and walked back to the cheerless kitchen. 

His wife, a tall mulatto woman, was standing 
over the gas stove stirring a 


anyway. I’m tired of all these damn_ lack 
Yankees who do nothing but put on air: with 
their bellies thinking their throat is cut. Yes, 
look at me! You and these damn gin s« iked, 
gun toting, razor pulling niggers,” and Lu’s 
voice rose to a scream. 

“Hush, Lu. Please!” he begged raising his 
hand. 

Hush! Hush! Hush! That’s why we are 
where we are today cos it is always hush! hush! 
hush! I tell you I am tired. I am tired of 
everything from that damn jazz that beats 

in your ears like the tom-tom 


black pot from which steam 
was issuing. 

“You have been stealing 
again, Lu?” he asked weari- 
ly and knitting his brow. 

“Sure. Where the hell you 
think I got this food from?” 
she answered indifferently, 
still stiring the pot. 

“Aw, we've got to quit this 
sort of living, Lu. We’ve got 
to quit. I’m tired of eating 


The Harlem riots in 
fiction that approaches the 
truth. A vivid portrayal of 
the basic cause of the out- 
break that recently swept 
over Harlem, destroying 
life and property. 

—The Editor 


of the jungles to the false pro- 
phets who walk up and down 
these streets crying to have 
faith. Faith in what? I’m go- 
ing back to the Delta. I’m 
going back where the music 
is dull and heavy and kind 
like the people. At least down 
there you won’t have to fight 
with dogs and cats over a 
piece of meat,” she finished, 
her voice growing calmer un- 
der memories of pleasant days 


stolen goods,” and Steve’s 
voice was strained. 

“Ain’t satisfied? You don’t have to eat it if 
you don’t want to,” she snapped turning toward 
him. “That will be all the more for tomorrow,” 
she finished. 

Steve shifted on his feet. His lean face took on 
a hurt expression. His pride had been injured 
and his heart beat heavily against the ragged 
shirt covering his bony breast. It hurt him that 
he could not live up to the word of his promise 
to her mother, to provide for her in the proper 
way. Here she was now stooping to the degrad- 
ing thing of stealing food so that neither he 
nor she might starve. 

“Lu, I wish you wouldn’t talk so. Why don’t 
you talk human anymore? You do nothing but 
snap and snarl like a dog from morn till night.” 
Steve spoke dully. 

“Well, what if I do snap and snarl? Maybe 
I am a dog. I’m part of the pack ain’t I, fight- 
ing for food and life against the odds,” che 
yelled throwing a wooden spoon on the table. 

“Lu, please,” he coaxed raising his hands as 
if to quiet her. 

“Please, hell! I’m tired of please this and 
please that. I’m tired of this damn Yankee town 


in the Delta basin. 

“It will be only for awhile, dear,” he tried 
to say cheerfully but his voice cracked. “Only 
for awhile. Then there will be plenty of work. 
In the meantime, dear, why can’t you put your 
pride aside and go to the Home Relief?” We 
just can’t go on like this. I hate to see you 
sneaking like a cat stealing food. You don't 
have to steal it,” and Steve sat on the three 
legged stool and hung his head. 

“Charity? Did you say charity?” she scoffed. 

“Why yes. Yes, of course,” he said looking up. 

“Charity! Who the hell wants charity?” she 
screamed. “A pinch here and a pinch there, and 
a look of contempt written on everyone’s face. 
Hell, who you think is going to stand for that? 
I’m going back to the Delta, if I have to crawl 
on my hands and knees to get there.” 

“All right! All right!” he said, waving her 
aside. 

“I'd rather steal than take the white man’s 
so-called charity,” she snapped. 

Steve rubbed his head with both of his hands 
and shifted in his seat. 

Some one was knocking at the door. Neither 
of them moved. 
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Acain the knock. Lu looked at Steve and 
Steve looked at Lu. 

A look of dismay passed between them. For 
awhile only the tick tock of the clock was heard. 

“Well, what you looking at me for?” Lu 
spoke firmly, pressing her lips together. “You 
can answer the door, can’t you?” 

“Yes,” Steve spoke slowly, rising from the 
seat. 

“Well, answer it,” she said waving her hand. 
“You ain’t afraid are you? We've been dodging 
the landlord and bill collectors for the last few 
months, so I guess we can face the music now. 
If it is the landlord bring him back here so I 
can give him a piece of my mind. The damn 
cheat.” 

Steve walked away from her. His knees felt 
weak and useless under him. Suppose it was 
the landlord and he had come to put them out. 
Where would they go? No rent paid for three 
months and no outlook of paying any rent for 
the next twelve months. He could go to charity, 
but Lu would rather walk the streets and die 
from hunger. Queer woman. He opened the 
door slowly. A short bow-legged man was stand- 
ing before him. Steve gave a deep sigh as he 
recognized his best friend, Bradford Hardy. 

“Hi, Steve,” Brad spoke warmly. 

“Come in, Brad. Glad to see you,” and the 
tone of Steve’s voice was sincere. 

Brad followed Steve to the rear where Lu was 
still standing. 

She had not moved from her position. Her 
eyes opened in relief as Brad came toward her. 

“Hi, Brad,” she greeted. 

“Hi, Lu.” 

“Did you have any luck with that job you 
went after?” she asked. 

“Hell, no,” he answered shortly, and taking 
off his cap he placed it on the table. 

“Gee, that’s tough. I’m sorry, old boy,” Steve 
said, patting Brad on the back. “I wonder just 
what is wrong?” 

“What’s wrong, man?” sneered Brad looking 
at Steve in contempt. “If you must know what 
is wrong, it is this,’ and Brad pointed a dirty 
brown finger to his face. “Just this,” and taking 
the three legged stool he sat down. 

“You ought to know just what is wrong, 
Steve, without asking. There is one thing I hate 
more than poverty and that is a dumb nigger,” 
Lu spoke sharply. “You’ve been black long 
enough to know what is wrong. Even a baby 
could have guessed it was his skin,’ and Lu 
looked at him with an air of superiority. 

“Not that I couldn’t do the work. I’ve had 
good training in that field,” and a deep frown 
formed in Brad’s forehead. “They always have 
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to give such lame excuses,” and his voice shook. 
Steve caught a hint of rising anger in the tone 
of his friend’s voice. Steve knew that anger. 
It was a revengeful anger, rising slowly and 
then suddenly bursting like an eruption. Brad 
was talking again. “Damn, how long you think 
this is going to keep up?” and Brad banged his 
fist on the table. “I’m damn tired of it. Damn 
it to hell I wish I were white—hell, no! I wish I 
were a yaller, bless my soul if I wouldn’t cross 
the line and fool all these old ‘ofays’. I'd get 
the best kind of job, and marry the best kind of 
them, and fool the hell out of them. Then I'd 
laugh.” 

“Would you?” Lu looked at him in amuse- 
ment. “There would be that something in your 
blood that would call you back, and, Brad, you 
wouldn’t be able to get away from it.” 

“Aw, hell!” and Brad put his head on the 
cupboard. 

“Hungry, Brad?” Steve asked. 

“Well, I'd be lying if I said no, and I don’t 
want to lie,” he laughed, looking up. 

“We thought you were the landlord at first 
and we had made up our minds to make the 
best of his verdict,” Lu said, going to the dish 
closet, taking three cracked dishes from the 
closet and setting them on the table. Brad 
moved his hat. 

“If he came in my place I’m afraid I'd go in 
for cannibalism,” Brad spoke watching the 
dishes on the table. 

“You’d go in for what?” laughed Lu. 

“Cannibalism.” 

“Well, as long as you have friends like Steve 
and I, you won’t have to sink that far. Count 
on us sharing our meager blessings with you,” 
Lou answered. Taking the pot from the stove 
she placed it on the table, and began filling each 
plate, giving each a generous portion. When 
each dish had been filled she sat down. 

“I wish to hell I knew how to pray,” Brad 
spoke mournfully. 

“Well, why don’t you learn?” Lu asked look- 
ing up from her plate and brushing a long strand 
of hair from her face. 

“Then I’d pray to God from the bottom of 
my heart, and I’d pray and pray and pray,” 
and Brad jumped from his seat, upsetting the 
food onto the floor, “and I’d pray to God to give 
me food, and a job, and to send a Moses to lead 
us to the land of milk and and honey.” 

Neither Steve nor Lu answered him. 

“And I’d pray to God. God I'd pray to you,” 
went on Brad. “God! oh God! Id pray for 
justice, for fairness, and God, I’d pray. Oh hell, 
I wish I knew how to pray,” and Brad tore 
at his ragged shirt and beat his bony hand 
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against his hairy breast. “God! My God!” he 
said sitting down. His foot slipped on the food 
on the floor. He looked down. His eyes became 
bewildered. 

“Food! God, I’m stepping on food. Good 
food!” and Brad bent down and picked up the 
dirty cabbage and beef, scraping the food in his 
plate. Picking out the spinters and dirt he could 
see he began eating again. Lu watched him 
thoughtfully, as she counted how many times 
his Adam’s apple worked up and down, and his 
lean face twitched nervously. 

When the meal was finished, Brad washed 
the dishes, Steve dried.them, and Lu put the 
rest of the food on the windowsill. 

Above them a woman’s voice arose clear and 
strong. 

“It’s me, it’s me, it’s me, oh Lord 
Standing in the need of prayer, 

It’s me, it’s me, it’s me oh, Lord, 
Standing in the need of prayer.” 

Lu put her hands on her hips, and looked 
at the ceiling. 

“Listen to that damn black’ woman. She’s 
been singing that song all day.” 

Steve and Brad wiped their hands on a soiled 
handkerchief. They too listened. 

“Tain’t mah brother 
Tain’t mah sister 
But me, oh Lord, 
Standing in the need of prayer.” 

“She’s right. She’s standing in the need of 
prayer. We all are,” Steve said putting the 
dishes on the wash tub. 

“Well, she doesn’t have to shout it from the 
house tops. What if she is standing in the need 
of prayer, who the hell she thinks is going to 
pray for her. Sure, we all are standing in the 
need of prayer, but are we letting everyone know 
it? No, we’re keeping our hard luck to our- 
selves, and if we can take it on the chin, and 
not cry to the whole world, that cat up there 
can too,” Lu answered Steve. 

“We can’t keep it to ourselves much longer,” 
put in Brad. 

“Damn right. Damn right,” Lu agreed. 

Somehow or other they were glad when Brad 
left them. The afternoon wore on. The woman 
above them still sang the same song. Out on 
the river the boats cried and whistled. In the 
streets the children’s laughter and cries shrilled 
above the noise of the traffic. The clock in the 
kitchen struck four. Steve paced the rooms in 
disgust, his wife watching him. Finally he threw 
himself on the bed and fell asleep. Lu walked 
to the window and watched with amusement 
two kittens tumbling over each other. Both of 
them fighting for supremacy, she thought. For 
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a long time she sat by the window. Steve was 
snoring, and from her boredom she mace a 
song from his snoring. 

Then evening came, and the children in the 
streets had gone, and the woman above her had 
ceased her singing. Lu fell across the couc:: in 
the living room and slept. It was after sine 
when she was awakened by someone, knoc ing 
at the door. She sat up. She heard Steve rise 
from the bed and his heavy footsteps fallin on 
the wooden, planked floor. By the tone of the 
voices she knew Brad had come back. She went 
to the front door. 

“Back again?” she smiled in the dark. 

Brad was out of breath. 

“What’s the matter? Steve asked, pulling his 
friend into the living room. 

“Race riot,” he gasped. 

“What?” Lu yelled, opening her eyes wide. 

“Fighting down on 125th Street,” he went on. 

“How’d it start?” Lu asked excitedly. 

Brad shrugged his shoulders. “I ran up here 
as fast as I could in case you all want to join 
in the battle. You can hear the noise clean up 
here.” 

Lu grabbed Steve’s arm. 

Brad tugged at the other arm of Steve's. 
“Come, old man.” 

Steve knitted his brow, and looked at Brad. 
“Where ?” : 

“To the battlefield. I guess the mob is up 
near 130th Street by now. They were coming 
uptown when I came up.” 

Steve freed his arms, from Lu and Brad. 
“Who wants to fight?” 

“Man alive ,they are busting windows like hot 
cakes. The niggers have gone plumb mad. 
Nigger heaven has turned into a living hell 
now. Come on Steve, we can at least get some 
of the food from those stores where windows 
are broken. I’m not in for the fighting~ either, 
but if I can get some food and clothes without 
paying for it, I’m just raring,” Brad finished. 

“Go on, Steve. You and Brad go out and get 
food. Keep away from the mob as much as you 
can, and if you have to fight—damn it, fight. 
Fighting will make a man of you, Steve. A 
fighting man, who can snap and snarl along 
with the pack,” Lu said, pushing him from her. 

Steve did not answer. He played with the 
one remaining button on his shirt. 

“Go on, Steve. Tain’t no sin no more nohow 
to steal. The Lord knows we’ve got to eat, and 
if we can’t get it honestly, we'll have to take 
matters into our own hands,” Lu was coaxing. 

“I’m not going,” he said sharply, turning on 
her. “What’s the sense of fighting when you 
don’t have to.” 
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Li: threw back her head. “Well, damn it if 
you don’t go, I will,” she shot at him. “I'll show 
you, you big coward. I'll be the fighter in this 
family. P'll get food, and [ll get clothes, and 
brins it back. You can stay here and nurse 
your petty feelings. I'll go out and fight and 
[ll fight like a man, and that is more than you 
can boast of, you—you, you coward,” and 
switching past him she took a soiled coat from 
a nail behind the door, and together she and 
Brad left him standing in the dark hallway. 

Steve did not know what to think. Outside 
he could hear the murmur of angry voices, 
mingled with tramping feet. He scratched his 
head. He wondered why he had let Lu go. She 
had no business out there. It was his place to 
fight the battles, if there was any need to fight. 
Lu could be a regular spit-fire when she wanted 
to be. She was a woman, and nice women never 
fought, and Lu was a nice woman. She was 
his wife. She was good, even though she did 
drink, and smoke and steal and cuss. He’d go 
and bring her back. Clenching his fist he slipped 
his overcoat on and left the house. The street 
was crowded. Lu and Brad were nowhere to be 
seen. He knew they were swallowed up in the 
crowd. He half walked and half ran toward 
Lenox Avenue, his eyes fastened on the mob 
ahead of him, hoping to catch a glimpse of 
Brad’s broad shoulders or the tall figure of Lu. 
A woman had taken his arm. He looked down 
and saw that she was a gray headed woman. 
She grinned up at him. “We have to go with 
our men to war,” she laughed coarsely. He 
could smell stale gin coming from her mouth. 
He did not answer her. She was talking again: 
“Have you ever fought battles for your rights?” 

“Naw,” he answered with a shrug of his 
shoulders. 

A crash of glass sounded behind him. A cry 
went up. “Kill him!” 

“Take that ‘ofay’ and string him up a pole. 
Kill that cracker,” and the cry ran down the 
street. Steve saw a lone white man speeding and 
bending low in his car trying to escape the 
missiles hurled at him. Steve was glad the man 
escaped. The street was more crowded now 
with men and women battling with uniformed 
men on foot and horse. Knives flashed, guns 
barked, clubs swung, fists flew and blood flowed 
freely in a tumult of misunderstanding and 
revenge. 

All around was broken glass and more 
glass being broken rang in his ears. He 
found himself in the midst of the battle and 
he began to fight blindly, and wondered what 
he was fighting and why he was fighting. Some- 
thing heavy struck him on the head. Blood 
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gushed down his face . . . running into his eyes 
. . . blinding him. He felt: darkness engulfing 
him... his head began to swim—he could feel 
his legs slipping from underneath him. Wiping 
the blood madly from his face, he groped his 
way clear of the mob, and slumped in a door- 
way. He could hear tramping feet and angry 
voices far in the distance. 
* * * * * * 

Lu and Brad came home long after two that 
morning. Their eyes were blackened and their 
clothes were torn to shreds, but they were happy. 
In their arms was food. Lots and lots of food, 
and ‘more if they wanted to go through the 
same ordeal they just came through. No one 
stopped them on their way home. In fact no 
one would dare, for Lu and Brad would fight. 

Lu stumbled in the doorway. 

“Steve,” she cried. 

Silence. 

“Steve, wake up.” 

Only the echo of her voice came back to her 
from the darkness. 

“Hey, you lazy, good for nothing character, 
awaken yourself and see what your mama has 
brought home to her baby.” 

Silence. 

“Hey, Brad, wake that lazy nigger up,” she 
commanded from the kitchen. 

Brad tipped into the bedroom. Turning on 
the light he gasped in surprise. 

“He ain’t here,” he yelled. 

“Who, Steve?” 

“Ain't a sign of him.” 

“Thank God, he went out to fight. Come in 
here and get me some cold water. I want to fix 
this eye before he comes back.” 

* * * 

Morning came. Brad came in late bringing 
with him the morning paper. 

“Steve ain’t come home yet,” she greeted him. 

Brad did not answer. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked suddenly. 

“Steve ain’t coming back any more, Lu,” he 
said giving her the paper. 

“What you mean, he ain’t coming back any 
more?” she asked, not looking at the paper. 

“He just ain’t coming back,” and Brad shook 
his head. “I took this paper from the stand,” 
and he shook the paper so that she would take 
it. “Here,” and Brad’s voice cracked under the 
strain he was trying to control. 

Lu looked at him, then at the paper. Tears 
blinded her eyes, but she blinked hard and fast. 
“Brad—Brad—do you mean—he—is dead. Do 
you mean the white people killed him? Why 


he can’t be dead. He was here only a little 
(Continued on Page 251) 
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MONG the chosen few Guggenheim 
Fellows for 1935 are three Negroes, 
Doctor Abram Lincoln Harris, professor 

of economics in Howard University ; composer 

William Grant Still and poet-writer Langston 
Hughes. Doctor Abram Harris’s fellowship is for 

a study of “Certain Aspects of the Economic 
Systems of Karl Marx and Thorstein Veblen.” 

The study is to be pursued in the United States 
and abroad. Composer Stiil’s appointment, 
which is a renewal, is to do creative composition 
in the United States, and Langston Hughes was 

appointed for creative writ- 


The Guggenheim Fellowships 


What Have You Done? What Do You Propose To Do? 


By Eart Brown 


arts and professions in the United Statc;, to 
foster research, and to provide for the cause of 
better international understanding. 

The Guggenheim Foundation was founded 
by former Senator Simon Guggenheim of (‘olo- 
rado and his wife as a memorial to their son, 
John, who died in 1922, while prepariny for 
Harvard. 

In the selection of candidates for fellowships, 
the Foundation really requires only two things: 
(1) What have you done? (2) What do you 
propose to do? The spirit as well as the 
practice in the selection of 


ing abroad. The tenure of 
economist Harris’s and com- 
poser Still’s fellowships is for 
twelve months; Langston 
Hughes’s tenure is for nine. 
In each case the money 
award for the fellowship is 
approximately $2,500. 

Since the founding of the 
John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation in 
1925, out of approximately 


How are the Guggen- 
heim Fellowships award- 
ed? Does the Negro have 
a special status? What are 
the qualifications for suc- 
cess? Mr. Brown tells us. 

—The Editor 


candidates adheres to the 
word and the letter of its 
charter: “Simon Guggen- 
heim, Olga Hirsh Guggen- 
heim, Francis H. Brownell, 
Carroll A. Wilson, Charles D. 
Hilles, Roger W. Straus and 
Charles Earl, together with 
such other persons as they 
may associate with  them- 
selves, and their successors, 
are hereby constituted a body 
coroporate (by the State of 


450 appointees, twelve Ne- 
groes—eleven American and 
one African—have been awarded fellowships 
for study abroad and in the United States. 
They are: Nicholas G. J. Ballanta, Free- 
town, Sierre Leone ; Countee Cullen, New York 
City ; Isaac Fisher, East Carroll Parish, Louisi- 
ana; Nella Larsen (Imes), New York City; 
Julian Herman Lewis, Chicago ; Archibald John 
Motley, Jr., New Orleans; Eric Walrond, New 
York City; Charles Harris Wesley, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Walter (Francis) White, New York 
City. Doctor Harris is from Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Mr. Still is from Woodville, Mississippi, 
and Mr. Hughes is from Joplin, Missouri. Five 
of the appointments were for creative writing ; 
one for research into the musical conception of 
the African people, one for musical composi- 
tion; three for studies in the social sciences and 
one to do creative work in painting. 

The Guggenheim Fellowships are intended 
for men and women of high intellectual and 
personal qualifications who have already demon- 
strated unusual capacity for productive scholar- 
ship or unusual creative ability in the fine arts. 
The purpose of the fellowships is to improve 
the quality of education and the practice of the 


New York) by the name of 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
for the purpose of receiving and maintaining a 
fund or funds and applying the same or the in- 
come thereof to promote the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge and understanding and 
the appreciation of beauty, by aiding without dis- 
tinction on account of race, color or creed, schol- 
ars, scientists and artists of either sex in the pro- 
secution of their labors and by such other law- 
ful means as the trustees shall from time to time 
deem appropriate.” 

“The Foundation’s group of advisers,” states 
Mr. Henry Allen Moe, executive secretary, “are 
the chief part of those ‘systematic arrangements 
to carry out the purpose of the Foundation 
which Senator Guggenheim in his Letter of Gift 
directed to be made. But it is not to be forgotten 
that Senator Guggenheim, referring to the Foun- 
dation’s Fellowships, directed that ‘systematic 
arrangements’ should be made to assure thes 
opportunities under the freest possible condi- 
tions. . . . Too often the setting up of a system 
has meant simply the perpetuation of a routine 
and the avoidance of creative thought; but the 
‘systematic arrangements’ that Senator and Mr. 
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Guggenheim envisioned are a constant challenge 
to the Foundation’s officers and advisers to dis- 
cover significant talents and give them freedom 
to work. In the Foundation’s purpose, nothing 
else matters.” 


The philosophy and the practice of the Foun- 
dation in its selection of candidates for fellow- 
ships is a direct challenge to the philosophy, in 
many instances, and the practice, in almost all 
cases, Of many other philanthropic organiza- 
tions as well as the federal, state and local gov- 
ernments in their dealings with Negroes. Where- 
in the directors of the Guggenheim Foundation 
have leaned over backward in carrying out the 
whole principle laid down by former Senator 
Guggenheim in the granting of fellowships to 
scholars regardless of race, creed or color, other 
bodies, private and public, have usually de- 
manded: (1) Negroes must be selected on a 
different (inferior) basis than Caucasians; 
(2) Negroes must work solely among and with 
other Negroes. 


Some idea about the fairness and the nega- 
tion of race and color in the selection of Gug- 
genheim candidates may be obtained through an 
explanation of Dr. Abram Harris’s appoint- 


ment. The committee on the selection of candi- 
dates forwarded the books and treatises written 
by Dr. Harris to the leading economists in Eu- 
rope and the United States. In no instance was 
the Doctor referred to as a Negro. After most 
detailed and critical studies of the Doctor’s 
works, the world’s -most renowned economists 
agreed that Professor Abram Harris was one of 
the foremost young economists in the United 
States. Incidentally, it might be well to state 
here that a study of the economic systems of 
Karl Marx and Thorstein Veblen, particularly 
the latter, is one of the most important economic 
studies any economist can make at present, be- 
cause of the maelstromic state of the theories of 
the classical school of economics, which is repre- 
sented by Professors Frank W. Taussig of Har- 
vard and Neil Crothers of Lehigh University in 
America, and which has long since been identi- 
fied with capitalism. 


In the cases of Messrs. William Grant Still 
and Langston Hughes, as well as in all other 
instances where Negroes have been awarded 
fellowships by the Foundation, their work, and 
their possibilities have been the only criteria 
for selection. Because of the renown in the arts 
and the sciences of some of the colored candi- 
dates the Foundation’s Committee on Selection 
knew beforehand that they were Negroes, but 
this fact neither helped nor hindered the aspir- 
ants. In all cases, the few Negroes who have won 
the (:uggenheim awards have been judged on 


identically the same basis as their comparatively 
few white colleagues. 

The policy and the practice of the Foundation 
in refusing to draw the color line and promul- 
gate a separatist program in the selection of its 
fellows, thereby holding on a high plane its 
ideal of Advanced Study and Scholarship, cuts 
like a surgeon’s sharp knife through the festered 
policy and practice of discrimination and segre- 
gation in our vaunted American institutions. To 
almost all Negroes and certainly to those chosen 
few who have acquired culture and a high in- 
tellect, one of the greatest awards they can ob- 
tain is the recognition of their worth as butchers, 
bakers, scholars, capable of plying their trades 
or practicing their professions unfettered by a 
benighted system, which commands black to be 
black and white to be white, regardless of abil- 
ity. 

The most alarming thing about the discri- 
minatory and the segregative programs con- 
cerning the Negroes is not the practice of such 
by the government and private parties, but the 
slavish acquiescence to these programs by the 
Negroes. The willingness of Negroes to accept 
so-called “Negro schools and hospitals” is an 
example. In practically all instances, a separate 
institution for Negroes implies an inferior stand- 
ard, primarily because of the lack of sufficient 
funds and an efficient personnel. But the stand- 
ard is also inferior because everybody believes it 
is so, including the Negroes. 

The depression has intensified the separatist 
program in America. Negroes have accepted the 
dangerous illusion of black belts for the blacks, 
because of their poor economic condition. The 
recent riot in New York City was due in a small 
measure to an attempt to carry out this policy. 
In so doing, the black man is further proscribing 
himself economically the same as he has educa- 
tionally ; he is cutting off essential intercourse 
with those to whom he must go for succor for 
his problems. 

One might say that a doleful benediction has 
already been intoned over the ideal of equality 
in America if it was not for such noble institu- 
tions as the Guggenheim Foundation. In a land 
fraught with picayune beliefs and_ practices 
about one-tenth of its population, the Founda- 
tion is an example of social wisdom ; it beckons 
scholars to “drink” together from its trough of 
worthy gold, regardless of their pigmentation 
or the lack of it. And, in the selection of its can- 
didates, those few who were incidentally Ne- 
groes have justified those who judged of their 
abilities. What have you done? What are your 
possibilities ?—-seems to me to be the correct 
criteria for all men. Any other might be the 
criteria for mice. 
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VIN ANDY PERSUNAL SERVICE 


EATTLE! A name for most Easterners to 

conjure with! A seaport city; a western 

and still a pioneer city, Seattle has seen 
its rise and growth within the memory of men 
yet living. Negroes had been in the wagon trains 
which crossed the plains and the Rockies when 
the whole Northwest was Oregon territory. With 
the coming of the railroads and the discovery 
of gold in Alaska, the city’s population grew 
by leaps and bounds. Negroes too, came in larger 
numbers. But far from the great centers of Negro 
population none but the adventurous found their 
way to this distant corner. It has always been a 
small proportion—let us see how this band of 
pilgrims fared. 

Late in 1933, the CWA approved a family 
study of the Negro community as a project, and 
early in 1934, 766 schedules were collected cov- 
ering slightly more than one-half of the Negro 
population. It remained for students on the 
Federal Student Employment Project to tabulate 
and illustrate the collected data. 

The early stages of the study simply point to 
certain facts within the group, socially and in- 
dustrially, without any attempt at comparison. 

The average age at death was 52 years and 
8 months. Twenty-one per cent of the deaths 
were age 70 or beyond, while 14 per cent were 
below the age of 30. 

As is inevitable when a community grows 
from 40,000 to 365,583, in fifty years, the pop- 
ulation is not home-born, but adopted. Only 6 
per cent of the Negro persons who died during 
the year were born in Seattle. 

Negroes for the most part live scattered 


Seattle 


The Negro Follows the Pioneer 


By Joseru S. Jackson 


throughout the city. In the two principal areas 
of concentration, they reached only 37 per cent 
of one and 45 per cent of the other. In the 37 
per cent area the rest of the population is main- 
ly Oriental and foreign born white, while in the 
latter area the remainder of the population is 
largely native white. 

The dwellings occupied by Negroes scattered 
throughout the city rank about equally with 
their neighbors in cost, style and care. 


Seven and one-half of every 100 workers are 
employed by the trans-continental and coastal 
railroads with termini in Seattle. This, however, 
is not the total number of Negroes employed by 
these railroads as the majority of the workers 
have residences in eastern and southern cities 
which serve as headquarters for the roads. 


It is not news that the majority of workers 
are found in the lines illustrated. But the fore- 
man of the City Light Company carpenter shop 
is a Negro as is the superintendent of one of the 
largest branch post offices. Still another is a 
manager of a Union Oil Station with Chinese 
and white attendants working under him. Every 
now and then skilled craftsmen as nickel platers, 
leather workers and electricians are found. Four- 
teen of every one hundred workers are employed 
in skilled trades. 

Recommendations of the Seattle Urban 
League include better care of health and further 
diversity in wage earning pursuits, more boys 
and girls to finish high school, a wider partici- 
pation in all civic activities, intelligent organiza- 
tion for increased political patronage. 


To France 


By Counter CuLLEN 


OUGH I am not the first in English terms 
To name you of the earth’s great nations Queen ; 
Though better poets chant it to the worms 
How that fair city perched upon the Seine 

Is lovelier than that they traveled to; 

While kings and warriors and many a priest 
In their last hour have smiled to think of you, 
Among these count me not the last nor least. 


As he whose eyes are gouged craves light to see, 
And he whose limbs are broken strength to run, 
So have I sought in you that alchemy 
That knits my bones and turns me to the sun; 
And found across a continent of foam 
What was denied my hungry heart at home. 
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Deadhead 


A Pullman Porter Steps Out of Character 


By Jessie CarTER 


ILENT Bumbry was a Pullman porter who 
S operated a sleeping car out of the New 

York Central district when Richtmyer was 
Superintendent of the Pullman Company in that 
district. Bumbry was the prototype employee 
usually seen complementing the Pullman ex- 
hibits in metropolitan terminals — tall, of angu- 
lar frame, high cheekboned and the color of 
boiled coffee. 

The most complete account that any one of 
his fellow workers could have given about Bum- 
bry was hearsay; for he walked from the sub- 
way, swinging in a deliberate 


smoke and silence as heavy as seasonal _ uns, 
He who had formerly been a comrade in en. 
deavor, had he at any time said, “If you want 
to ride this train, vote annually under anc for 
the Employee Representation Plan” was b!ack- 
balled as a stool pigeon, Uncle Tom or a hand- 
kerchief head; but should he query “Service or 
Servitude?” he was proscripted to the ranks of 
the predamned as an ingrate, a radical, or 
agitator. 

Which side of the fence? was the implied 
inflection in the most casual conversation, 

Which side of the fence? 


long stride to the yards. No 
one knew him well; none 
had been to his home, many 
doubted that he had a home 
because they concluded that 
he must be a bachelor ' 

cause he still wore the firs: 
suit of clothes he had ever 
purchased, or its pattern and 
ravels belied its chronological 
conception. They also guessed 
that Bumbry was from the 
South originally because he 


There is another side to 
“George,” of which the 
traveling public knows lit- 
tle. Here is a true story of 
a Pullman Porter, with a 
hint of the struggle to or- 
ganize the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 
—The Editor 


Behind the inflections were 
those less careful who openly 
rebelled, declaring loudly: 
‘Tis us who sell John Public, 
George Pullman. The sleeper 
is useless without the porter 
—we are the magic touch of 
labor which transforms any 
material into a saleable com- 
modity. Fight or Be Slaves.” 

The other group advocat- 
ed, “Don’t bite the hand 
that’s feeding you.” Or 


elongated his vowels and 

elided his consonants in speaking. When he left 
the yards, they watched the subway swallow 
him from whence he emerged placidly when he 
reported for his next regular run. 

The porters liked Silent, and they supposed 
that the officials liked him for they had never 
heard of a single insubordination, nor noted an 
infrequent absence due to a book suspension ; 
nor had they ever seen his name on the board 
or in the order book. He was their most frequent 
personnel topic for discussion, but each admired, 
yea, coveted Bumbry’s solitude so they endear- 
ingly named him, not without admiration, Silent 
Bumbry. 

The speculation about Bumbry increased 
when organization came to the Pullman porter 
group in the early twenties, for on one hand 
was Simmon’s inside Employee Representation 
Plan, sponsored and maintained by the Com- 
pany; on the other was Randolph’s outside 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, a bona 
fide trade union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

All about the Pullman quarters and “sign-out” 
windows fell subtle suspicion, thick as train 


“Work for either the Brother- 
hood or the Pullman Company.” 

Less silently, less subtly, the Pullman manage- 
ment overlords and underlords were firing over 
five hundred men for ““monkeying” with outside 
union affiliation, firing them without recourse 
to hearing or firing them technically by suspend- 
ing them until that day when they should come 
back whimpering, kneeling their way to tell the 
superintendent that they had seen the light at 
last, which pantomime would take place on the 
historically warped economic structure of race 
and bread . . . black man. . . fewer jobs. . . last 
hired, first fired . . . black skin. . . . Fight or be 
slaves. . . . Employee Representation Plan . 
John Brown’s Body, or did John Brown live in 
the days of Pullman Cars . . . hunger is con- 
tagious and my family is mighty susceptible. 
... Simmons... job... bread... For Whom 
are you working? . . . violated seniority . . . pre- 
paratory time . . . Randolph . . . good porter 


. . . black skin, aw, what the hell! 
* 


* 
Silent’s name was on the black board and in 
the order book when his train pulled into the 
yards from the West one golden autumn day 
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and the porters looked knowingly at each other 
and shuddered. They spoke not a word to each 
other, but knew that the superintendent would 
at last ferret through Silent’s coveted compla- 
cency. He would be, in no uncertain rhetorical 
questioning, asked for whom he was working. 

Order for Bumbry could mean nothing else, 
since he was adjudged too slow to be curt and 
too naive to be suspicious. The mystery around 
Bumbry grew more intricate as he took the sub- 
way uptown for the Superintendent’s office, for 
although he had never been seen to vote for the 
Plan of Employee Representation, he had never 
been heard chanting that infectious quartette, 
“Fight or Be Slaves.” 

* 


When Bumbry reported to the Pullman Com- 
pany’s offices, the pale, fragile-appearing blonde 
switchboard operator in the tight yellow blouse 
asked him what he wanted. 

“Nothing,” said Bumbry and he shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Who do you wanta see?” 

“Who me? No one.” 

“Well, whatcha here for?” 

“Mr. Richtmyer wants to see me.” 

“Oh, well, sit down, Porter. Sit down and 
wait.” 

Bumbry waited. He waited thirty-five minutes 
by the office clock on the exceedingly hard 
bench reserved impartially by the Company for 
its porters, whehter faithful Company men or 
radical union agitators. Then she told him, “You 
can go in now.” 

Silently, awkwardly, Bumbry entered the Sup- 
erintendent’s office, deferentially twisting his 
misshapen hat and walking on tiptoe lest he 
interrupt the Superintendent who seemed to be 
busy with the scattered diagrams on his maho- 
gany desk. After a few fog-heavy seconds Richt- 
myer looked up from the technical diagrams, 
acknowledged Silent’s presence with a curt nod, 
then returned his eyes to the diagrams before 
him and began to mumble the copyrighted, 
periodically aired, safety lecture phrases about 
The Pullman Family. 

“You have been a good porter, Bumbry, con- 
sidered by the management as one of the most 
reliable and congenial members of the Pullman 
Family in this district. As you know, there are 
more Negroes in The Pullman Service than in 
any other unit of industry in this chosen land, 
the United States of America; and truly it is a 
land of unexplored wealth and resource. This 
Company took your forefathers directly from 
slavery, illiterate and untaught, and has given 
them work, and the means wherewith to buy 
food, clothing and excellent shelter. It, The 
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Company, is training this select group of work- 
ers into a school of thought that will make your 
children worthy of citizenship in the greatest 
republic on earth. And with what shall you re- 
pay the Pullman Company? Service is not en- 
ough. There must be loyalty.” 

As Richtmyer talked, his voice rising chroma- 
tically in a faulty crescendo, Bumbry punctured 
the monologue with a shift of the already bat- 
tered hat in his angular hands. When he reached 
the psychological volume and pitch, Richtmyer 
yelled : 

“Porter, are you a member of this Brother- 

hood of Sleeping Car Porters?” Bumbry shifted, 
then waited for the echo to die down in the 
silver pitcher marked Pullman on the table be- 
side the massive, mahogany desk. Then he whis- 
pered in a half halting legato, a pitchless nasal 
tone : 
“Mr. Richtmyer, Sir, do you belong to the 
Roman Catholic Church? The Masons? The 
Child Welfare Society, The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, the Book of the Month 
Club, the Animal—” 

“Porter, you’re out of place and insubordi- 
nate. Have you forgotten that I am district 
superintendent of the Pullman Company? Why 
—why it’s none of your business just what I be- 
long to!” 

“No sir, Mr. Richtmyer, I ain’t forgot what 
you are, but your answer is exactly the same 
one I was going to give to the question you put 
to me!” 

“What answer ?” 

“That it ain’t your business what I belong to, 
neither.” 

Bumbry turned to leave. He walked slowly 
as if respectful of the high office ; but the super- 
intendent would not accept defeat at the hands 
of a dark menial so easily. He jumped to his 
feet and yelled in a voice like a trumpet: 

“Now, Porter, I want you to be careful, do 
you understand !” 

Bumbry turned, knowing that the question- 
ing was not yet over, but fully aware that everv- 
thing he uttered would be used against him. He 
then spoke in a voice more moderately thin than 
his previous one, shaking his head slowly from 
side to side: 

“Mr. Superintendent of the Pullman Com- 
pany, I got nothing to be careful for. I own en- 
ough houses in Brooklyn.” 

Bumbry quietly opened the office door and 
walked evenly through the main office, thinking 
back to those days in the oppressive South when 
some white folks had offered to buy his rock- 
strewn, unfertile farm because they had dis- 

(Continued on Page 251) 
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Propaganda and. Historical Writing’ 


The Emancipation of the Historian 


By Cuartes H. 


jected into the writing of history in the 

United States that the search for truth, 
which is the main pursuit of historical work, has 
been almost entirely obscured. Many historians 
have been propagandists in matters of race, ei- 
ther by direct action or by neglect. Some of 
them have been born in the South or nurtured 
in its tradition or they have been too diffident to 
emancipate their thinking and their research 
from the dominant racial views. They have 
striven to prove the obvious racial conclusion, to 
convert the public and to 


R ieee propaganda has been so inter- 


in order to sell their products. They have 
trimmed their sails for the seas where suiling 
was easy. 

The Civil War and Reconstruction pcriods 
have been the subjects of historical writiny for 
decades, with Southern historians as the leading 
exponents of the subjects. While they have been 
zealous to create a sectional presentation o! his. 
tory favorable to the South, they have also nade 
the special endeavor to place the Negro in an 
unfavorable light. This has been done so fre- 
quently that the Negro’s subordinate place in 

history has become tradition- 


write that which their read- 


They have not sought for the 
open mind. They were lay 
preachers seeking to convert 
and were more concerned 
with the effects of their ob- 
servations than with their ac- 
curacy. The scholar who at- 
tempts the type of special 
pleading designed to streng- 
then traditional beliefs soon 


No book in recent years 
has aroused so much dis- 
cussion as “Black Recon- 
struction” by the eminent 
scholar Dr. William E. B. and politician. Even the 
DuBois, former editor of 


“The Crisis.” 
—The Editor 


al in such works. This type of 
writing gave a basis for dis- 
crimination and disfranchise- 
ment. Under its influence, no 
loyal Southerner was expect- 
ed to desire the return of the 
activity of the black citizen 


white laborer must be taught 
to shun his possible black 
competitor. Therefore, the 
Negro must be kept in his 


place ! 


loses in intellectual integrity. 
It is almost impossible for one 
who takes a partisan view of a question to be 
honest with himself and frank with the facts. 
Propagandist influences have played active 
parts in shaping the contents of historical writ- 
ing in relation to the South. In the days before 
and after the War for Southern Independence, 
the South felt that it was not treated fairly by 
historians; and textbook writers were urged to 
produce books which were favorable to the 
slaveholding interests; and since the close of the 
war, textbooks were demanded which would 
justify the present racial attitude and social sys- 
tem of the South. By legislation and through 
the activity of public associations, the Southern 
states have prescribed the types of history which 
should be used in their schools and read by 
their youth. Southerners have undertaken an 
agitation for books which were different from 
those used in Northern schools, and they have 
succeeded. Textbook companies in the North 
have yielded to this demand and have produced 
books for Southern consumption. Historians 
along with novelists have entered this market 


*A review of “Black Reconstruction,” by W. E. B. 
Du Bois. Harcourt, Brace and Co., N. Y., 1935. $4.50. 


This background was the 
occasion for the writing and publication of 
“Black Reconstruction” by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. 
He has undertaken in this volume to present 
a picture of Reconstruction as it related to the 
life of the Negro people in this era. He has 
selected the twenty-year period, 1860-1880, and 
has described the work as “An Essay Towards 
a History of the Part which Black Folk Played 
in the Attempt to Reconstruct Democracy in 
America.” In his foreword to the reader, Dr. 
DuBois indicates that the reaction of the reader 
will depend on his view of the Negro when he 
begins to read the book. 

If the Negro is regarded as an ordinary per- 
son, the facts will be permitted to speak for 
themselves but if, says the author, “he is re- 
garded as an inferior creation, who can never 
successfully take a part in modern civilization 
and whose emancipation and enfranchisement 
were gestures against nature, then he will need 
something more than the sort of facts that I 
have set down.” He also states that he is going 
to write about Negroes as though they were hu- 
man beings, and that he does this conscious of 
the fact that this approach may curtail the 
number of his readers. He thus frankly begins by 
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abandoning the concept of race and launches 
into the history of submerged Americans, 
who happen to be colored, during the Recon- 
gruction period. 

This approach and point of view have been 
laying dormant in the thinking of the author 
for several decades. He does not say so, but those 
of us Who are familiar with historical contribu- 
tions know of this fact. Twenty-five years ago 
he wrote for the American Historical Review 
an article under the title “Reconstruction and 
Its Benefits.” It has taken a long time for him 
to secure the opportunity of placing in extended 
form the ideas which he described in the earlier 
period. Thanks to the Rosenwald Fund and the 
Carnegie Corporation, this opportunity was 
granted to him! Much has been said and writ- 
ten of DuBois’ apostasy in matters of race, but 
comparing the two studies, twenty-five years 
apart, one May see that the author at least in 
one respect has kept essential faith with his views 
through the passing years. 

The historians of Reconstruction, Burgess, 
Dunning, Rhodes, Fleming and others have pre- 
ented their partisan views and their disciples 
have not turned from the paths of their masters. 
Numerous studies and monographs, as well as a 
variety of histories have been published, describ- 
ing the economic, political and social aspects of 
Reconstruction. 

Just as slavery has been considered as a minor 
cause of the War for Southern Independence, 
the Negro has been regarded as a negligible 
factor in Reconstruction. No historian would 
write a comprehensive story of Reconstruction 
and place the Negro in a worthy setting. The 
abolitionists and Reconstruction Radicals were 
regarded as fanatics. No historian would risk 
his reputation among historians or his job in a 
Southern university by writing praiseworthy 
sentences about the work of these men. Rhodes, 
a retired business man and capitalist who had 
tuned historian, published a carefully docu- 
mented study, which was said to be a scholarly 
description of the period, although the Negro 
was neglected except as a lazy, shiftless, improvi- 
dent element of Southern society. Bowers, a 
newspaper historian and politician, had written 
the last word, it was said, when he villified 
Sumner, Stevens and the Radicals, because they 
thought that Negroes should be citizens and the 
equals of other Americans. They wrote as his- 
torians who were expressing familiar opinions 
about the Negro participants and their friends 
in the Reconstruction drama. What more could 
any historian say? 

However, a Negro historian, using these stu- 
dies as a basis, presents a comprehensive survey 
of the field which they have surveyed and 
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reaches entirely different conclusions. Without 
garnering any new facts or digging into primary 
manuscript and unpublished source materials, 
DuBois has written a new interpretation of the 
old facts. He has seen that writers on Recon- 
struction have had causes to serve and axes to 
grind and have been swayed by prejudice and 
tradition. He has freed himself of these in order 
that he may tell the truth as it has been estab- 
lished through an examination of the evidence. 
He does not write as a Negro historian but as 
an impartial historian who does not propose to 
distort or discolor the facts but to present them 
in a discriminating monograph. It is a story re- 
told with new emphasis, new points of view, 
richer detail and literary excellence. Some ultra- 
critical reviewer may say that this book is also 
propaganda. This is by no means evident to 
impartial readers. But even if it were true, one 
might ask if it is not both fair and expedient 
to meet fire with fire in such instances? It is cer- 
tain that the type of propaganda which builds 
faith into a people concerning themselves is 
more worthy than the type which robs them of 
it and causes them to regard themselves as in- 
feriors to other men and women whose faces 
just happen to be fairer. 

“Black Reconstruction” is divided into seven- 
teen chapters covering the period of American 
History from the years of slavery to the so-called 
complete restoration of Home Rule in the South. 
The first three chapters treat the period prior to 
the war and constitute a background for the 
study. The war is covered in three chapters un- 
der the titles, ““The General Strike,” “The Com- 
ing of the Lord,” and “Looking Backward.” 
Three chapters treat the transition to freedom 
and the political struggles in Congress and the 
legislatures. Succeeding chapters localize the 
scenes and the reader sees “The Black Prole- 
tariat in South Carolina,” “The Black Prole- 
tariat in Mississippi and Louisiana,” “The White 
Proletariat in Alabama, Georgia and Florida,” 
and “The Duel for Labor Control on Border 
and Frontier.” Three chapters then follow deal- 
ing with “Counter-Revolution of Property,” 
“Founding the Public School” and “Back To- 
ward Slavery.” The final chapter treats “The 
Propaganda of History.” 

Black workers and white workers, black vot- 
ers and white voters vie for place in the study. 
Statesmen who were friends to the Negro and 
to the Republic march across the pages as stal- 
warts. Statesmen who were enemies to the Negro 
and to the Republic are displayed in all of their 
weaknesses. Democratic education as expressed 
in the public school is described as a distinct 
contribution of Black Reconstruction to the 
White South. In a comprehensive and well- 
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balanced treatment, the author pursues his sub- 
pect through 746 pages. An abundant quantity 
of verbatim quotation contributes to the length 
of the work and the narrative is broken by its 
frequent use. At periods there seem to be repe- 
titions of thought and expression but these are 
excusable because of the need for emphasis. As 
a whole the book is a vivid story of the part 
played by Negroes in the Reconstruction of the 
American States. 

Dr. DuBois has sought for themes which 
would serve as syntheses for the book, and he 
finds them in two ideas, the Marxism theory of 
the state and the Negro as the test of American 
Democracy. The concept of the class struggle is 
one of the accepted views which the author en- 
deavors to read into the facts of the period. Re- 
construction is to him an economic revolution 
as well as a political one. Moreover, if American 
Democracy cannot include Negroes mainly be- 
cause they are black, the author would seem to 
ask, what is it good for? But it is the DuBois 
fecundity of interpretation and expression rather 
than the historical narrative or the adherence 
to a theme which gives the book its special qual- 
ity. 
he is so much easier to criticize a good book, 
and especially a controversial one, than it is to 
write a good one! Reviewers should not there- 
fore be taken too seriously. However, it may be 
observed that there is a tendency to dismiss the 
explanations of some events with all too brief a 
wave of the hand. In writing about the causes 
of the war and in explaining the prevalence of 
the “saving of the union” sentiment in the 
North and its influence on the Border states, 
the author states, “And yet they all knew that 
the only thing that really threatened the union 
was slavery and the only remedy was abolition.” 
This is a broad generalization which demands 
more evidence and discussion. It was true that 
there were some few who knew of the funda- 
mental cause of the conflict but it is certain that 
“all” did not know them, as they do not know 
now. Again, after describing the failure of Negro 
insurrections during the war, the author asserts 
that, “Such plans came to naught for the sim- 
ple reason that there was an easier way involv- 
ing freedom with less risk.” This too is quite 
an insufficient explanation of these events, and 
yet with a brief flourish they are dismissed. Simi- 
lar doubtful generalizations meet the reader in 
the pages of the book. One may not accept all 
of the author’s conclusions, but it is difficult to 
escape the inferences which are drawn from 
the facts that Negroes were persons and that 
they were and are affected as other peoples when 
they are subjected to similar circumstances. 

As the reader comes to the end of this volume, 


RACIAL PROPAGANDA AND HISTORICAL WRITING 


he regrets to admit, as does the author, th. this 
experiment in democracy had come to an ‘nd sp 
soon, and that it was “a splendid failure ’ Aj. 
most triumphantly, however, we join wit): him 
in saying that “it did not fail where it was ex. 
pected to fail.” It was not the Negro who occa- 
sioned the failure. It was not his lack of capacity, 
There was no connection between race an: cor- 
ruption at the ballot box or debts in the | visla. 
tures or any other maladjustment in this period. 
So timely a volume cannot fail to have influence 
in a period when American Democracy reluct- 
antly seems almost on the verge of granting to 
the Negro population some of its citizenship 
privileges. 

The book, barring its prolixity in quotation 
and literary expression, is almost as attractive 
as fiction. In many places, it more nearly re. 
sembles fictional writing than serious history, 
The author is frequently the poet who is writ- 
ing prose. He is again producing the language 
and the imagery of the “Soul of Black Folk.” 
He is the lyric historian, stringing his lyre. He 
is the literary knight with the plumed pen. 
Accordingly, as an interpretation of the Negro’s 
contribution to Reconstruction, this work is not 
only readable but also eloquent in its thought- 
provoking conclusions. It fills an important gap 
in our interpretative knowledge of Reconstruc- 
tion and should prove useful, stimulating and 
ultimately popular. An all too brief bibliography 
gives the reader an introduction to a small 
number of Reconstruction studies evaluated by 
cryptic sentences at the head of each list. 

For several decades, W. E. B. DuBois has been 
among the pioneers who are leading in the ad- 
vance of the social sciences as they relate to 
the Negro population. One of the major aspects 
of the Negro’s status in the United States has 
developed out of the fact that the writing of 
history has been left to the historians of one 
special racial group which has had no interest 
in writing about other racial groups. Emphasis 
was accordingly placed on those facts and in- 
terpretations which were creditable to a partic- 
ular race and section. Unusual progress has been 
made in the writing and teaching of the natural 
sciences, and popular traditions have vanished 
as exact knowledge has increased; but in the 
writing and teaching of the social sciences pop- 
ular traditions are allowed to continue unabated. 

This situation will not change until Negro 
students of the social sciences concern them- 
selves with interpretations which are creditable 
to the Negro people and until the Negro people 
begin supporting publication so that a market 
can be furnished for the Negro author. Publica- 
tion requires a market and is made easier be- 
(Continued on Page 254) 
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Samuel Gompers and supporting resolu- 
tions by the Executive Council, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has stood firmly behind 
its position that the ranks of organized labor 
must be open to all workers regardless of color 
or creed. This position has been reaffirmed by 
the present leadership and in conventions for 
the past fifteen or twenty years, as witnessed by 
Federation resolutions from 1917 up to now. 
Because of this fact, the National Urban 
League has consistently, since 1918, endeavored 
to work with the American 


S NCE the earliest statement of policy by 


The Urban League and the A. F. of L. 


A Statement on Racial Discrimination 


numerous locals against the full participation of 
Negro membership. 

The City of St. Louis is a classical example 
of a bitter and blindly stupid prejudice which 
often bars the door of organized labor to Ne- 
groes. The building trades unions of that city 
show a determined and complete opposition to 
the employment of Negroes as skilled mechanics 
on building jobs. They refuse to admit Negroes. 
The Bricklayers, Painters and Carpenters 
unions have refused to permit Negro locals to be 
set up. They have even refused to recognize 

union cards of Negroes when 


Federation of Labor to ac- 
complish, on the one hand, 
the easier infiltration of Ne- 
groes into the organized labor 
movement through removal 
of color bars and other dis- 
criminatory union practices ; 
and, on the other hand, to 
promote better understanding 
and readier acceptance by 
Negroes of trade union prin- 
ciples and a greater willing- 


9, 1935. 


This statement was read 
by Reginald A. Johnson, 
executive secretary of the 
Atlanta Urban League, at almost completely out of 
the Hearing of the Amen- 
can Federation of Labor 
Committee of Five to Deal 
with Negro Problems at 
Washington, D. C., July 


—The Editor 


brought to St. Louis from 
other cities. Thus far, they 
have been successful in shut- 
ting Negro skilled workers 


public building program jobs 
of that city. Last summer we 
had the unbelievable picture 
of City Hospital No. 2 being 
erected for Negro patients, 
in a Negro neighborhood with 
Negro mechanics barred from 
skilled work on the building. 


ness to affiliate with organ- 
ized labor. Unfortunately, 
however, the greatest obstacle which the League 
has had to face has been the unwillingness of 
unions to accept Negroes freely and to deal with 
them fairly rather than the unwillingness of 
Negroes to join unions. 

The National Urban League has stood 
squarely behind collective bargaining and or- 
ganized action for Negro and white workers to- 
gether, opposing dual unionism and strikebreak- 
ing. Practically all of the Urban League 
Branches, although independently administered, 
have followed this policy in spite of distressing 
experiences which many of these branches have 
had with the A. F. of L. locals in their territory. 
It is unnecessary to repeat in detail a recital of 
the various types of discrimination which Ne- 
groes suffer when they attempt to join the or- 
ganized labor movement. It is sufficient to say 
that experiences of the past several years are 
conclusive proof that the liberal position taken 
by the American Federation of Labor and by a 
few enlightened and progressive unions has not 
been effective in decreasing appreciably the 
organized resistance in many internationals and 


Buildings costing hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, financed by Negro 
money, such as Poro College and the People’s 
Finance Building, have been put up by white 
mechanics with the union effectively shutting 
out colored workmen. 


The Hoisting Engineers provide a striking 
case by barring the application of William Hod- 
ges, Negro, expert operator, employed by the 
Carlo Construction Company. Hodges is an un- 
usually valuable man. In fact, he invented an 
improvement for his machine which enabled an 
old-fashioned model to do the work of the latest 
machine type. His employer wished to sign up 
with the union but wished to employ Hodges. 
The union refused to take him. It accepted 
Hodges’ application fee of $110 and cashed his 
check, but to this day has not replied to his 
application nor summoned him for an interview. 
Hodges was forced to seek the services of a law- 
yer in order to have his money refunded. 

A skilled electrician employed in City Hos- 
pital No. 2 was forced to accept membership in 
the Coal Passers Union in order to keep his job, 
although he had been a skilled electrician for a 
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dozen years and was doing only electrician’s 
work at the Hospital. 

Reports from Atlanta inform us that at the 
present time the Painters Union refuses to admit 
Negro painters but insists that they must join 
the Hod Carriers and Common Laborers Union. 

In Richmond, Virginia, white union plaster- 
ers refuse to work with Negroes although Ne- 
groes established the original A. F. of L. local 
and in a spirit of mistaken generosity approved 
the setting up of a white local. 

These are only a few of the flagrant cases 
which flourish throughout the country—North 
and South—indicating ways in which the liberal 
policy of the American Federation of Labor has 
been consistently flouted by locals and interna- 
tionals in the absence of strong means of enforc- 
ing A. F. of L. rulings. Many more cases are 
available in our files and can be produced when 
and if desired. 

It is interesting to note that many of our 
Urban League representatives feel that color 
bars are being maintained artificially by an en- 
trenched official clique rather than by a repre- 
sentative sentiment of the union membership. 
In St. Louis, for instance, the Urban League 
Secretary challenged the Business Agent of the 
Hoisting Engineers Union to allow him to dis- 
cuss the case of Hodges on the floor of the union 
but he was curtly rebuffed. 

There is a growing sentiment among the rank 
and file membership of the various locals and 
internationals which recognizes the unfairness 
and folly of dividing labor’s strength. The case 
of the Railway Clerks of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
who defied the international’s constitution and 
admitted a Negro to membership, is an example. 
Only recently, several members of the Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths approached Negro railway 
workers in the Washington district and asked 
their cooperation in breaking through an “offi- 
cial” opposition to the admittance of Negroes 
into the union. For one reason and another, 
reactionary leaders such as find their way into 
any organization feel it to be of profit to their 
clique to keep up the color bar, and direct ac- 
tion will be needed to break through their op- 
position. 

The futility of “resolution passing” is indicat- 
ed by the fact that from 1917 onward well- 
meaning resolutions have been approved by the 
A. F. of L. in convention assembled. For 
instance, Resolution No. 58 at the Buffalo con- 
vention in 1917 called for a Negro organizer 
in Southern cities and was approved “if funds 
permitted.” Needless to say, funds did not per- 
mit. In 1918, a joint letter from a number of 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE AND THE A. F. OF L. 


Negro organizations including the Na onal 
Urban League, the N.A.A.C.P. and othe s re. 
peated the request for Negro organizers. The 
request was “referred for further considera’ on.” 
In that same year, the Urban League o! ered 
to assist such an organizer through the fac lities 
of its nation-wide branches. In 1918 a: the 
Atlantic City convention, Resolutions No 76, 
101, 118 and 120, offered by the Railway C ach 
Cleaners of St. Louis, the Boilermakers of Mo- 
bile, Alabama, and the Freight Handlers and 
Station Employees of the Southern road: all 
referred to discriminatory practices and asked 
for action. 

In 1920 at Montreal, Resolution No. 4: by 
Negro railway employees asked for a Negro or- 
ganizer and an advisory committee to deal with 
their intolerable conditions—a request which 
was stricken out by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. Delegate Burford of Richmond, Virginia, 
requested an amendment to strike out the “white 
only” clause of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks. Resolution No. 38 requested 
an international charter for the Coach and Car 
Cleaners, but it was denied. Resolution No. 37, 
dealing with discrimination, was met with shod- 
dy evasion in your committee’s report. 

In 1921 at Denver, Resolutions No. 72 and 
73 again complained of intolerable discrimina- 
tion in the railroad employees’ and _ boilermak- 
ers’ requests. 

In 1924, the N.A.A.C.P. addressed a strong 
letter to the American Federation of Labor of- 
fering its cooperation and asking effective sup- 
port to the Negroes in their fight for trade union 
democracy. The letter was politely acknowl- 
edged. 

In 1925 and 1926 there was a considerable 
exchange of correspondence between T. Arnold 
Hill of the National Urban League and William 
Green, your president, concerning the matter 
of Negro organizers and a strong campaign by 
the A. F. of L. to enlist colored workers. This 
exchange was climaxed by Mr. Hill’s appear- 
ance on two occasions before the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. and the offer of the 
National Urban League to raise one-half the ex- 
penses of a Negro organizer if the A. F. of L. 
would make the appointment and furnish the 
other half. “Funds of the Federation did not 
permit.” 

And so on down the line to 1934, when the 
convention took intelligent action on Resolution 
No. 141 of Delegate A. Philip Randolph. 

Our intention today is to urge this point: 
that fifty-five years of A. F. of L. history have 
proven that good intentions on the part of its 
official leadership are not sufficient. Some pro- 
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ial gress has been made toward a real democracy ity to all workers regardless of race must be 
re- in unions, but the progress is too slow to make expelled or otherwise disciplined if the inter- 
he safe the future of the one and one-half million national is to have the respect of its members— 
. Negro workers in organizable industry. Negro white and black. 
ed labor is in a state of flux at the present time un- We urge, moreover, the adoption of Mr. Ran- 
- paralleled in former history. There are strong dolph’s Resolution No. 145 of the 1934 con- 
he movements toward dual unionism, toward com- vention calling for the appointment of Negro 
6, pany unionism, toward anti-A. F. of L. union- organizers and a program of education among 
ch ism, and any one of these movements may soon Negro workers. To make special appeal and ap- 
o- gain sufficient headway to alienate Negro work- proach to Negro workers, Negro organizers must 
id ers so far from organized labor that decades will be appointed as has been done by some liberal 
ll be required to bring them back to the approach- unions, notably, the United Mine Workers of 
d able position in which they now stand. If the America, the International Longshoremen’s As- 
American Federation of Labor really is sincere sociation, the International Ladies’ Garment 
y in its desire to align the support of Negro work- Workers’ Union and the Amalgamated Clothing 
f ers with white workers, it must take definite and Workers’ Union. 
h positive action immediately. This action must be The Urban League is at present sponsoring 
h strong along several lines. a workers’ education program in the form of 
- We specifically urge the adoption by the its Negro Workers’ Councils which are organized 
l, A. F. of L. of legislation which will carry for- to discourage dual unionism, to fight blind anti- 
e ward the provisions of Delegate Philip Ran- organized labor sentiment and to instill in Negro 
d dolph’s original resolution providing for the ex- workers a true appreciation of the needs and 
d clusion from A. F. of L. membership of inter- benefits of labor unions and to make easier their 
nationals which refuse to abide by its spirit of entrance into existing labor organizations. We 
, fair play to all races. Legislation must be en- have offered the services of these Councils to the 
, acted which will bring real penalties against A. F. of L. through communications addressed 
those unions which refuse to comply with the to Mr. William Green, your president, and to 
| spirit of organized labor and the pronounce- heads of various internationals. We here and 


ment of the A. F. of L. Executive Council on 
the subject of interracial brotherhood. An inter- 
national which specifically admits “only white 
workers” has no place in the membership of the 
A. F. of L. A local which defies its interna- 
tional’s constitution and refuses to accord equal- 


now again extend this invitation. 

We strongly urge that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor accept the challenge of Negro 
labor by doing something definite to eradicate 
a cancerous situation which has been winked at 
for a half century. 


Interview 


By Carmen AvuLp 


OME close, O death, and hear the quiet drums 
My heart is beating; life has lost its prime; 
Blood tingles riotously no more to climb 

The lyred string that passion sweetly strums ; 
And tho I feel the need of whispering plums, 
The tone of wind flutes, and the distant chime 
Of star bells; how the quick pulse of Time 

Has changed, and now, how quiet are the drums. 


Peace, and the darkening curtain round me lies! 
Weep no more tears my eyes but gently close— 
Down in death’s secret chamber no one cries, 

And no one walks that lies with upturned toe , 
And no one speaks not even one whose tone 
Dripped like clear crystal from drowned lips of stone. 
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Book Reviews 


THE WORKER AND GOVERNMENT. By Lois Mac- 
Donald and Emanuel Stein. New York: The Af- 
filiated Schools for Workers. $.35. 


INCE Dr. Calhoun’s voume by almost the same 
title (The Worker Looks at Government) now 
nearly a decade old, there has been no adequate study 
of the relation of the industrial worker to the govern- 
ment under which he lives. This is in itself indicative of 
the lack of attention on the part of both the labor 
movement and the professional group to one of the vital 
aspects of contemporary politics—the influence of a labor 
“interest” upon government. 

Ever since the days of Hamilton, Jeficrson, and Madi- 
son there has been a real, though not always candid, 
recognition of the impact of organized groups on the 
programs and policies of government. Madison, indeed, 
in No. 10 of The Federavist, talked entirely frankly about 
the various “interest” groups then existing in this coun- 
try, and about their influence on politics; since then the 
emergence of groups seeking to get what they wanted 
out of the government has become a commonplace of 
our political life. The fact that “pressure politics” 
is now becoming a visible concern of organized labor in 
this country will no doubt stimulate the writing of more 
books in this much neg'ected field. 

The authors of the present study have not concerned 
themselves primarily with this relationship of the worker 
to government—nor, for that matter, with the basic 
assumptions of the state in its relations with the various 
groups within it. They are interested primari'y in the 
ways in which the government functions in direct con- 
tact with labor groups and their objectives. They accept 
as “given” the existing structure and attempt to explain 
its operations where they affect labor. 

These are of two principal minds: legislative, in the 
enactment of protective labor legislation; and judicial, 
in the position of labor in law and before the courts. 
As to the first, they trace the development of labor 
legislation in this country and point out, under such 
headings as industrial accidents, hours of work, child 
labor, regulation of wages, old age security, both the 
historical development of such laws in this country and 
their present scope and operation. The picture is well 
known; it is worth emphasizing again, as the authors 
do, that this development has been painfully slow—be- 
hind that of most industrial countries indeed—and that 
today there are still wide gaps which need to be filled. 
Here, if anywhere, pressure groups have influenced the 
fate of legislation in our states. 

But this is only half the picture—or the batt'e. After 
protective legislation is on the statute-books, what is 
its fate in the courts? What can workers do under the 
law—for instance, regarding picketing, boycotts, com- 
pany unions, injunctions, vellow-dog contracts? How 
do courts view similar activities on the part of employ- 
ers and of workers? Are thev impartial in the treatment 
of strikers and of official or company police who resort 
to violence? Do they protect the rights of labor as ex- 


pressed in laws, or do they tend to whittle the: away 
in conformity with the inherited concepts of a lk al sys 
tem originating long before the Industrial Reve ition? 

These are some of the questions which the author 
answer from the record of the cases of the past uarter 
century. The record is not a pleasant one to vie. from 
a labor perspective. The authors have not tried to dis. 
tort the picture ; any lawyer would, I think, acce}< their 
analysis and appraisal of the cases as sound. |t js q 
record with which labor needs to be better acquainted 
and the authors have performed a singularly usefyl 
service in presenting it simply and clearly. Altogether 
this is the most useful available introduction to an under. 
standing of the immediate and tangible re ation of the 
worker to his government. It should be widely read- 
and discussed. 


PHILLIPS BRADLEY. 


NEGRO INTELLIGENCE AND SELECTIVE MI. 
GRATION. By Otto Klineberg. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. $1.25. 


HIS study is a factoring of the intraracial differences 

in Negro intelligence-test levels with particular ref- 
erence to the factor of sclective migration. Its findings 
serve to explode the myth that the difference in the in- 
tel'igence-test-levels of northern Negro school children of 
southern birth over that of southern Negro school chil- 
dren is due to the fact that the “best minds” migrated 
Dr. K ineberg found no evidence whatever in favor of 
this contention, though his studies do reveal a gradual 
improvement in the intellectual level of migrants be- 
tween 1915 and 1930. 

The studies upon which this volume is based were 
made in Atlanta, Birmingham, Charleston, Nashville, 
New Orleans, and New York. The first part of the study, 
which was made in the southern cities, was designed 
to test the school records of migrants before they mi- 
grated as compared with the records of those who re- 
mained South. From an intensive study of school marks 
and age scores there was “no indication of a selective 
migration which might explain the superiority of north- 
ern over southern Negroes.” 

The second phase of the study, which was conducted 
in New York, sought an answer to the question. Does 
change in the environment of Negro children raise their 
intelligence-test-level sufficiently to account for the ob- 
served difference? The Department of Psychology of 
Columbia University made nine distinct studies of 3,08! 
ten and twelve year old Negro boys and girls in the 
Harlem schools. These studies were made with various 
forms of the National Intelligence, the Stanford-Binet, 
Minnesota Paper Form Board, and an abbreviated Pint- 
ner-Paterson Performance Scale. 

From the studies the author concluded bevond reason- 
able doubt that: 

(1) The superiority of northern Negroes over south- 

ern Negroes, and “the tendency of northern 
Negroes to approximate scores of the whites” 
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are due to factors in the environment and not 

to selective migration. 

(2) The rise in “intelligence” is roughly proportion- 
ate to length of residence in the more favor- 
ab‘'e environment. 


(3) There is no correspondence between Negro char- 
acteristics or skin color and either length of 
residence in New York or standing in the tests. 


Dr. Klineberg’s study is one of the more careful and 
detailed studies in the field of intelligence and race. 
His current monograph brings us through the maze of 
“selective migration” to one of “environment” as a 
factor in intelligence ratings. But neither he nor we 
can stop with that finding. We want to know what are 
those factors in environment that make for higher in- 
telligence rating between “Migrant Child” A who strug- 
ges for life in a catycombed flat at 133rd Street and 
Lenox Avenue, and is schooled at New York's positively 
disgracefu' P. S. 89, and “Down-Home-Child” B who 
issues forth from a hovel in the “Slide’’ to attend any 
one of Atlanta’s inadequate schools for Negroes? Can 
we factorize, and with objectivity, this phenomenon 


called environment? 


IRA DeA. REID. 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN AND HIS AMERICA. By 
Joseph Dorfman. Viking Press, 1934. $3.50. 


HE author tells in this somewhat poorly organized 


work three stories. In the first place woven into 
the other two aspects of the book and yet for the most 
part dominating the pattern, is Thorstein Veblen who 
in almost a dozen books and in scores of serious articles 
and book reviews pointed out the chronic evils inherent 
in Latssez faire thinking ; wrote stinging criticisms of the 
evils of business control of universities; made many 


deeply rooted leisure class customs seem utterly stupid 
and wasteful; showed clear’y that, in many cases, busi- 
nessmen never aspire to benefit the community but are 
primarily concerned with the exploitation of the com- 
munity, and labelled the totality of American culture 
as predatory. 


In the second place, a summary account of the his- 
tory of the United States from the middle of the nine- 
teenth century down to the present time is given and 
this phase of the work includes a discussion of problems 
of the middle western farmers ; the rise of “big business,” 
some significant social trends of the Roosevelt, Taft 
and Wilson Administrations; the ba my days of Hard- 
ing and Coolidge and a few economic reflections on the 
depression of 1929 and after. 


From another viewpoint this work is a history of 
American social thought in and outside of university 
circles. In this regard the emphasis is placed on eco- 
nomic and sociological thinkers, but philosophers and 
historians are not left completely out of the picture. 
Here the author paints vivid pictures of the parts played 
by Mead and Small at the University of Chicago, Sum- 
ner at Yale University, Davenport at the University of 
Missouri and Ross at the University of Wisconsin, in 
the drama of the evolution of American social thought. 


This book is copious‘y documented and throughout 
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shows that the author left no stone unturned in his 
attempt to secure information from Veblen’s collcagues, 
friends and students, nor were any significant works 
which involved Veblen in even a remote way left un- 
used. 

While the style is by no means intensely readable the 
author enables the reader to follow the narrative of a 
man whose great desire was to be the antithesis of what 
might be called a popular writer by including exceed- 
ingly interesting anecdotes of the hero’s public and 
private life, and these make sparks of interest which 
light up what might otherwise be very heavy reading. 

Mr. Dorfman’s book is a veritable mine of information 
and it presents the splendid career of a man who wrote 
about things as they were rather than things as they 
should have been. The biography of such a man is full 
of instruction and necessarily embraces a general survey 
of the age in which he lived. 

JAMES B. BROWNING 


PART OF THE PACK 
(Continued from Page 237) 


‘hile ago. Don’t you remember? You do re- 
| ane the, Brad . . . why we left him right out 
there in the hallway right out there—remember 
he was standing there all alone—and we left 
him just like that.” 

Brad said nothing. He bit his lips, and his 
face had become grave. 

“Brad, do something,” Lu screamed all at 
once. “Oh God! My God!! Bring Steve back 
to me. White papers say you are dead, but 
Steve, they lie, they lie, they lie,” and Lu was 
sobbing. 


Overhead a voice clear and strong was sing- 
ing : 
“It’s me, it’s me, it’s me, oh Lord 
Standing in the need of prayer.” 


DEADHEAD 
(Continued from Page 243) 


covered on it the graves of their ancestors, and 
they weren't particular about having niggers 
owning their flesh and blood. He thought of the 
then fabulous sum of money they had paid for 
their contempt of dark skin, then turned his 
thoughts to the snug row of houses in Brooklyn. 
Inwardly, he laughed at the impudence of the 
Superintendent who had pried in vain, and as 
he passed the mourner’s bench with the half 
anxious, half defiant porters waiting to be ad- 
mitted to the office, he felt inside his pocket and 
carressed with his long, angular fingers the 
membership card of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters. 
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Survey the Month 


Lester A. Walton 


Appointments 

Lester A. Walton, one of the best known Negro news- 
paper men in America, has been appointed by President 
Roosevelt as Minister to Liberia. Mr. Walton for many 
years was a special staff writer on the old New York 
World and managing editor of the New York Age. 
He was born in St. Louis, Missouri, and has been closely 
identified with the development of the Negro in the 
American theatre. Mr. Walton’s appointment was con- 
firmed by the Senate and he expects to leave for Mon- 
rovia shortly. 
* 
Herbert H. Simmons of New York City was formally 
sworn in by Mayor LaGuardia as a District Superin- 
tendent in the Department of Sanitation. He is the 
first Negro to be elevated to such a position in the 
Department. He was promoted to his present grade 
of Superintendent as the result of Civil Service 
examination. Mr. Simmons was born in the city of New 
York and entered the Department of Sanitation as an 
extra driver in 1911. He has successfully passed through 
all the grades leading to his present position by hard 


work and constant application. 
* * 


Mrs. Bessye Beardon, journalist, New York representa- 
tive of the Chicago Defender, was recently appointed 
Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue of the 3rd District, 
New York City. Mrs. Beardon is a member of the local 
School Board and a lay member of the Harlem Hospital 
Board. She is the mother of Romare Beardon, a young 
writer and artist who was recently graduated from 
New York University where he was Art Editor of Medley, 
the university humorous magazine. 


Dr. Charles Wesley Buggs was recently appo 
be in charge of the Biology Department of 
Dillard University, which is to open in New O: vans jp 
September. 

Dr. Buggs made an extraordinary record at tic Unj- 
versity of Minnesota, where he was elected to Si: ma Xi, 
National Honorary Scientific Society. For two y-ars he 
held the Shevlin Fellowship at Minnesota for original 
research. For the past year he has been associate pro. 
fessor of biology at Bishop College, Marshall, Txas. 
* * 


George R. Lawrence who has been assistant superin- 
tendent of the Co'lege Station postoffice, New York City, 
has been promoted to the position of superintendent, ac- 
cording to an announcement from Postmaster Albert 
Goldman. Mr. Lawrence has been in the post office 
since 1921. For some years he acted in a supervisory 


capacity. 


Scholarship 


Three young Chicagoans have received scholastic 
awards for meritorious work in various fields. Miss 
Katharine Dunham received a fellowship from the Ros- 
enwald Fund for the study of the dance in Haiti and 
the West Indies. George Henderson, a member of the 
graduating class of the Blue Island Community High 
School, was awarded a scholarship by the Social Service 
Club of Robbins, Illinois, and Roscoe C. Giles, a senior 
at the Englewood High School, was awarded the Celia 
Parker Wooley Prize for the best essay submitted by the 
students of three high schools on “The Contribution of 
the Negro to the United States.” 


Dr. Charles Wesley Buggs 
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James A. Porter, instructor in art, Howard University, 
on leave of absence for the past year at New York Uni- 
yersity, has been awarded a fellowship by the Institute 
of International Education for study in Paris at the 


Sorbonne. 
* 


Achievement 


Sara Spencer Washington is president and founder of 
the Apex Beauty Col'ege, which has attained amazing 
success despite the economic depression. Over 1,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled in the colleges maintained by the Com- 
pany in New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Philadelphia, At- 
lantic City, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond and Chi- 
cago. The success of her students in passing difficult State 
Board examinations was recently demonstrated when all 
twenty-nine graduates of the Apex system in Pennsyl- 
vania, who took the examination, passed successfully. 
It is estimated that 20,000 beauticians throughout the 
nation who received their training at the Apex Schools 
are now earning a livelihood in their chosen profession. 


Sport 


Eulace Peacock of Temple University and Cornelius 
Johnson of Pomono Junior College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, were among the chosen American athletes se- 
lected to go abroad and represent America in various 
tack and field competitions to be held in Europe this 
summer. 


Jesse Owens, great star of Ohio State University, de- 
clined the invitation to compete in the games. 


* * 


Gerald Norman, executive secretary of the National 
Tennis Association, announces that a new event—Girls’ 
Singles—will be added to the National Tournament 
which will be held at Institute, West Virginia, August 
19-24. 


Cover 


Dr. E. Mae McCarroll, whose picture is on the 
cover of Opportunity, is a practicing physician in 
Newark, New Jersey. She is associate clinician in the 
Venereal Division of the Board of Health. Dr. Mc- 
Carroll was born in Birmingham, Alabama. She re- 
ceived her A.B. degree from Talladega College 
and her M.D. from the Woman’s Medical Co'lege of 
Pennsylvania. She finished her interneship at Old City 
Hospital, Kansas City, Missouri, and began practice in 
Philadelphia in 1927. 


Art 


Aaron Douglas, Negro artist, who illustrated James 
We'don Johnson’s “God’s Trombones” and Paul Morand’s 
“Black Magic” for Viking Press, is collecting material 
for a book of photographs to be called “Portrait of the 
American Negro.” The book will present a broad pano- 
rama of Negro life, including photographic representa- 
tions of historical episodes in which Negroes played 
outstanding roles; sociologic trends in Negro communi- 
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ties ; po itical, religious and idealistic movements ; Negro 
leaders, teachers, business men, athletes, artists, etc. 
Mr. Douglas would like to hear from photographers, or 
others, who have material along these lines. His address 
is 409 Edgecombe Avenue, New York ; telephone, EDge- 
combe 4-9467. 


Drama 


A $50 prize for the best play on Angelo Herndon, 
young Negro condemned to 20 years on the chain 
gang by a pre-Civil War statute in a Georgia court, 
and a $50 prize for the best other play on Negro life, 
are the inducements offered dramatists by the New 
Theatre League. This prize play contest is held in 
conjunction with the National Committee for the De- 
fense of Political Prisoners, and has been endorsed by 
Opportunity Magazine, organ of the National Urban 
League, The Negro Liberator, and a number of other 
leading publications in the field. The internationally 
famous incidents of Herndon’s arrest and conviction are 
to form the central theme of the first prize-winning 
play. Any aspect of Negro life or the struggle for 
Negro liberation in its many forms may be treated in the 


second play. 


Medical Schools 


In the report of a Legislative Committee ef the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, which was created to 
make an investigation of the University of Pittsburgh, 
the following commentary relative to the admission of 
Negro students in the Pittsburgh Medical School was 
made: 

“Bearing on the question of the policies of the 
Medical School, insofar as the same concerns the 
non-admission of Negro students thereto, the Com- 
mittee does not sustain the officials of the University 
in their contention that these students cannot secure 
admission to the hospitals of the city of Pittsburgh. 
The Committee from the evidence, submits that the 
authorities at the University, were simply express- 
ing their opinions, inasmuch as they had never given 
the matter more than their own personal considera- 
tion, as no Negro students have graduated from 
the University’s Medical School since 1915. The 
evidence further shows that a large number of 
Negro students are regularly enrolled in other de- 
partments of the University, and since there ap- 
pears to be no discrimination as to these students, 
the Committee therefore desires to call to the atten- 
tion of the officia's of the University of Pittsburgh 
insofar as the same concerns the School of Medicine, 
the fact that in the use of public funds, there 
should be no discrimination on account of race, 


creed, and color.” 
* * # 


Home Ownership 


A recent report from the Department of Commerce 
containing interesting data on Negro homes, makes the 
following statements: 

“Ownership of an automobile and a home 
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equipped with electricity were reported in 1934 by 
more families in Austin, Texas, whose annual in- 
comes for the preceding year were less than $1,000 
than by consumers within any one of the six higher 
income classes, according to Claudius T. Murchison, 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, in announc- 
ing the completion of the Austin study on ‘Consumer 
Use of Selected Goods and Services by Income 
Classes.’ 


“Of specia' significance to Negroes are the fol- 
lowing facts, analyzed by the Division of Negro 
Affairs, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. Of the 274 Negro fam- 
ilies studied, 11.4 per cent of all Negro families in 
Austin, none had an income in excess of $3,000 per 
year. Only 8 per cent had incomes in excess of 
$1,000; 34.7 per cent had incomes between $500 
and $999; 55.1 per cent less than $590, and 2.2 
per cent had no income at al. 


“The average annual rent paid by Negroes was 
$110. Of the owner occupants, 34.3 per cent had 
one automobile each while for the tenants 22.6 per 
cent had one automobile each. It is very interest- 
ing to note that in contrast to these figures only 
42.3 per cent of the Negro owner occupants, and 
only 17.5 per cent of the Negro tenants had bath 
tubs in their homes. For the whites 75.1 per cent 
of the owner occupants, and 67.8 per cent of the 
tenants owned one or more automobiles, and 93.8 
per cent of the former and 89 per cent of the latter 
had bath tubs.” 


A. Philip Randolph 
(See Editoria') 
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Ashley L. Totten 
(See Editoria’‘) 


CCC Camps 

Negro doctors and chaplains of the Officers Reserve 
Corps of the United States Army will be appointed 
to the Civilian Conservation Corps, by direction of the 
President. Various organizations and individua’s have 
been trying ever since the inception of the CCC Camps 
to secure the appointment of Negro officers on the Re- 
serve list as directors and as physicians, dentists, etc., 
but up to the present time had not been successful. 

Dr. Emmett J. Scott, former Assistant to the Secer- 
tary of War, Newton D. Baker, under the Wilson ad- 
ministration, made a special plea to the President for 
consideration of Negroes in this phase of the New Deal 
program. 

The President also ordered an increase in the number 
of colored educational directors, and Robert Fechner, 
director of the Emergency Conservation Work, has an- 
nounced that the President's order will be carried out 


to the letter. 


RACIAL PROPAGANDA AND 
HISTORICAL WRITING 
(Continued from Page 246) 
cause of it. The publication of the truths of his- 
tory will lead the public mind to free itself of 
error and assist in the cessation of the propa- 
ganda which is so detrimental to the advance of 
a submerged group. When these truths become 
known, a foundation will be raised for a mutual 
self respect and upon this, the white and the 
black peoples may proceed to the building of 
another reconstruction which will be neither 
white nor black, but will result in a new social 
order for all irrespective of race or color. 
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N July 8, 1935, a commit- 
tee of labor leaders in the 
American Federation of Labor, 
appoint-d by William Green, president, met to conduct 
hearings into racial discrimination against Negroes in 
the A. F. of L. unions. The committee was appointed 
after cight months as a result of the resolution intro- 
duced by A. Philip Randolph at the A. F. of L. conven- 
tion in San Francisco last October. 

Reginald A. Johnson appeared before the committee 
and presented a statement prepared by the National 
Urban League. The statement emphasized that it was 
the unwillingness of loca! and international unions to 
accept Negroes rather than the refusal of Negroes to 
join unions that was responsible for the small number 
of organized Negro workers. It warned of strong move- 


Discrimination 


in the A. F. of L. 


ments toward dual unions, company unions and anti- 
A. F. of L. unions which might gain headway among 
Negro workers if Federation unions persisted in their 
opposition to Negro membership and predicted that en- 
couragement of a hostile attitude among Negro workers 
would set back organized labor for decades. The 
Urban League urged that internationals which discrim- 
inated against workers on account of race be barred 
from A. F. of L. membership. It further suggested the 
appointment of Negro organizers by the Federation and 
acampaign of education among Negroes for labor union 
aims. 


General Hugh S. Johnson The National Urban 
and Negro Labor League and the New 
York Urban League took 
leadersh p in registering with Mayor LaGuardia of New 
York City and with Harry L. Hopkins, National Works 
Progress Administrator, the sharp dissatisfaction of 
Negroes over the appointment of General Hugh S. John- 
son as Works Progress Administrator for New York City. 
T. Arnold Hill, acting executive secretary of the 
National Urban League, and James H. Hubert, execu- 
tive director of the New York Urban League, sent tele- 
grams referring to the administration of NRA under 
General Johnson and its failure to include Negroes any- 
where in its organizational setup, and, at the same time, 
reminded Mayor LaGuardia and Mr. Hopkins of the 
wage differentials based upon race which had been ap- 
proved by the NRA executive. 

Specific request was also made to General Johnson 
that he appoint Negroes to his staff in order that the 
interest of colored workers might be more adequately 
protected. Mr. Johnson, in his first press interview, 
showed distinct resentment over being thus “put on the 
spot,”” but promised that he would not tolerate any race 
discrimination and that he would appoint a Negro to his 
staff. 


The Urban League in Action 


Personnel The resignation of James Baker from the 

post of executive secretary of the Al- 
bany Interracial Council last fall created a vacancy 
which was filled last month by the appointment of 
Lewis C. Bruce, former resident of Brooklyn, New 
York. Mr. Bruce has been active in community work 
for over twelve years, and at the time of his appointment 
was executive director of the Hudson Avenue Boys’ 
Club in Brooklyn. 


Reginald A. Johnson, since May 1, has been in Wash- 
ington, D. C., as the official representative of the Na- 
tional Urban League. He gave up his post at the nation’s 
capitol on July 15 to resume his duties as executive 
secretary of the Atlanta Urban League, Atlanta, Georgia. 
His last official duties inc uded his appearance at the 
hearings before the Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States Senate on the subject of slum and low- 
rent public housing and at the hearings of the American 
Federation of Labor's committee to present statements 
on behalf of the National Urban League. 


Negro Workers’ The Negro Workers’ Council of Pitts- 
Councils burgh held a mass meeting on Sun- 

day, July 7, at Wesley Center Method- 
ist Church which produced a crowded auditorium and in- 
tense interest among those present. Paul Jones, Work- 
men’s Compensation referee; H. L. Woodmansee, sec- 
retary of the Central Labor Unions; Carey White, 
county director of Workers’ Education; and William 
Durham, business agent for the Hod Carriers and 
Building Laborers’ Union were among the speakers. 
Imp'ications of the Wagner Labor Disputes Act, social 
security bills and the A. F. of L. policies and their 
effect on the interest of Negro workers were the sub- 


jects discussed. 
* * * 


In New York City the Harlem Negro Workers’ Coun- 
cil answered the challenge of General Hugh S. Johnson's 
appointment as Works Progress Administrator by call- 
ing a conference of workers to discuss plans for pro- 
tecting the interest of workers eligible for work relief 
jobs. The meeting was held at the St. James Presby- 
terian Church and included representatives of the Bro- 
therhood of Sleeping Car Porters, the Domestic Workers’ 
Union, Building Service Employees’ Union, Dressmakers’ 
Union, the Food Workers’ Industrial Union, and the 
Union Mechanics’ Association as well as workers from 
unorganized groups. A committee was appointed to pre- 
sent a statement to General Johnson and to seek a con- 
ference with him in order that he might readily have 
access to the views of “the man in the street,” and “the 
man on the job.” 
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OPPORTUNITY—JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


REWARD! 


To students obtaining greatest number of new subscribers to 
OPPORTUNITY Magazine by September 15th, Scholarships 
ranging from $250 to $50 will be awarded. 


OPPORTUNITY'S SECOND STUDENT 
SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST 


Beginning June 1, 1935—Ending September 15, 1935 
First Grand Prize . .... $250.00 
Second Grand Prize | $225.00 
Third Grand Prize $200.00 


General Prizes — Number Unlimited 
$150.00, $75.00 and $50.00 Scholarships 


CASH PRIZES FROM $1.00 TO $50.00 
EVERY ENTRANT WINS A PRIZE 


In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical 
with that tied for will be awarded to each tying contestant. 


Open to any college student or high school senior in the 
United States and the West Indies 


For further information consult the advertising pages or write 


STUDENT CONTEST 


OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 


1133 Broadway New York City 
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